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“Why I Left Newport.” 
“Lit.” Prize Sxetcnu, sy C. B. Mircuett, '89, N. Je 


HEN a man discovers that he has made a fool of him- 
self, his first endeavor is to forget the fact, but, failing 
in this, he finds a certain gloomy relief in unburdening his 
soul of the mortification which rankles within it. With the 
latter aim in view, I am about to make public some facts in 
my personal history, which I have little reason to recall with 
pleasure, but which are impossible to ignore while my friends 
continue to ask me why I left Newport so suddenly last 
summer. Just here I wish to retraet, once for all, those false- 
hoods about a sudden call to the bedside of a sick grand- 
mother, and a trip to the far West on important business. 
Both my grandmothers, bless them! have been dead these 
ten years, and I have never been fifty miles west of Hoboken ; 
but some allowance must be made for a desperate man. 
But “why did I leave Newport?” Well, thereby hangs 
this tale. When the Law School closed for the summer I 
decided, for two reasons, to spend the season at Rhode 
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Island’s famous resort; first, because I had numerous friends 
there, and secondly, because of its excellent yachting facili- 
ties. Do not imagine, however, that I own a yacht. My 
income is barely sufficient to keep my own person in com- 
mission; but when my uncle Charley, whom everybody 
knows as a jolly good fellow, and something of a sport, sud- 
denly decided to take a trip abroad, he sent for his dutiful 
nephew and offered him the use of his trim little sloop, the 
“ Zephyr,” during hisabsence. Having expressed my thanks 
in a suitable manner, I indulged my fancy with pleasant 
visions of sailing parties and coasting trips in the near 
future. When I started for Newport the yacht was in dry- 
dock, refitting for the summer’s work, but I left orders with 
her skipper, of whom, by the way, I stood in great awe, 
to follow me as soon as the needful preparations were com- 
plete. 

I had been in Newport just a week when I met her. She 
was spending the summer in a cottage with her mother, 
whose liusband, Colonel Pierce, had heen killed in the civil 
war. We were introduced at an afternoon tea, and within 
ten minutes my thoughts were so absorbed in my companion 
that I entirely forgot my engagement to drive with Harry 
Gorden, and found some difficulty the next day in explain- 
ing to him my absence. Mabel Pierce was neither radiantly 
beautiful nor sparklingly brilliant, but just one of those 
bright, pretty American girls, that play havoc with the 
resolutions ot the most confirmed . achelors, and turn the 
head of a novice like myself at first sight. To confess that 
I was desperately in love would be stating the case strongly, 
but when I say that I “happened in” at a certain cottage 
seven days in the week, developed a sudden taste for Byron, 
and became the mainstay of the florist, most persons will 
understand the situation. I may add that at times my 
answers were somewhat incoherent, and that on one occa- 
sion I addressed an order for my tailor to the cottage above 
mentioned. 
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Sometimes as we wandered along the cliffs my fair com- 
panion would fall into a momentary reverie, and as I looked 
into her deep, dark eyes I hoped, though I dared not believe, 
that her thoughts were the same as mine. Still my happi- 
ness would have been complete had it not been for the fact 
that handsome Jack Wendell found at the cottage the same 
attractions as myself. He was such a deucedly self-confident 
fellow. Besides, he owned a dog-cart, and if there was one 
thing above all others that plunged me into the “ blues” it 
was to see him drive off every afternoon with Miss Pierce 
by his side. It was my great consolation on such occasions 
to look forward to the arrival of the yacht, about which, 
however, I said nothing to Miss Pierce or Wendell, wishing 
to surprise the former, and fearing lest the latter might in 
some way spoil my plans. I nursed my joy in secret, and 
pictured to myself a thousand times the yacht sailing away 
from the dock, where my rival stood waving mournful fare- 
wells. At length the welcome message came from my lordly 
skipper, that he would be at Newport the following Tuesday. 
I purchased a chart, and planned a delightful cruise. Mrs. 
Pierce could chaperon the party. We would sail down the 
Sound, stopping every night at one of the hotels along the 
shore, or, when that was not feasible, the cabin could be 
surrendered to the ladies, and we men bunk on deck or in 
the forecastle. Even the bill of fare was carefully arranged. 

After supper, Monday evening, I took an extra look in 
the glass, and set out rather earlier than usual for the cot- 
tage. I was consumed with impatience to disclose my plan, 
and hurried along, feeling happy asaking. Instead of going 
around by the path, as usual, I cut across the small lawn 
and approached the house from the side. The voices of 
Mrs. Pierce and Mabel, talking on the veranda, sounded 
pleasantly familiar, and I pictured the latter as I had so often 
seen her in the long summer evenings, ensconced in a large 
basket chair with some dainty work in her lap. Before 
turning the corner I paused a second to collect my thoughts, 
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and, as I did so, heard Mabel say, in answer to some 
remark of her mother’s, “ Mamma, you know I perfectly 
detest the water, and, besides, the doctor advised me to 
leave it alone and do plenty of walking and driving.” I 
felt as if I had been struck. My cherished plan dashed to 
pieces in a second! [ turned sullenly homeward, filled 
with an unreasoning anger against everybody and every- 
thing, but as I walked my thoughts became clearer, and I 
began to study the situation. Suddenly an idea flashed 
through my brain which developed into a plan as I hastened 
back to the hotel. Entering the hall I met Wendell. We 
had been acquainted slightly for years, but since meeting at 
Newport we had treated each other with that scrupulous 
politeness which is all but rudeness. As I stopped him, say- 
ing that he was the very man I wished to see, I felt thor- 
oughly ashamed of myself, but, remembering the privileges 
of love and war, I looked as cordial as I could and said: 
“ My yacht will be down here to-morrow. I had arranged 
for a very pleasant cruise through the Sound, but I shall 
have to start for the city by the first train in the morning, 
and cannot tell when I shall return. Now, if you would 
like to take the craft for a week or ten days and make up a 
party from your friends here, you are very welcome to her.” 
He looked at me in surprise for a moment and then said, 
“ It’s awfully good of you, old man, but it is rather sudden 
notice. Do you want an answer now?” “ Yes,” said I, 
“T must give directions to the Captain to-night, and, if you 
do not wish to take the trip, I will offer the boat to someone 
else.” ‘ Well,” he answered, “I'll accept with thanks, and, 
by the way, if you should be down here while we are gone, 
you would do me a favor to exercise my tandem; it’s a 
shame to keep the beasts idle.” I felt like a hypocrite 
when I thanked him, but consoled myself at the complete 
success of my plan. It was perfect! I would return from 
New York in a couple of days, find my rival gone, and 
take Miss Pierce to drive in his cart. How disgusted he 
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would be, I said to myself, when he found she could not 
join the party, but he would be ashamed to give up the trip 
on her account. 

The next morning found me on my way to the city, and 
a day later on my return trip. I reached Newport so late 
in the evening that I postponed my call at the cottage till 
the following morning. Wendell’s coachman came around, 
to ask if I had any orders for him, saying that his master 
had left the day before. I told him to bring the horses 
around at the usual time, and proceeded to try on a pair of 
driving gloves which I had purchased in the city. How 
nice it would be to roll along the smooth roads with Mabel 
at my side, I thought, as I set out once more for the cottage. 
Would she be glad tosee me? Did she miss Wendell? I 
wondered. Mrs. Pierce was sitting alone on the veranda as 
I neared the house. She was extremely cordial, and when 
she said it was very kind of me to drop in,I flattered myself 
that I had never before made such a favorable impression. 
Wishing to make myself still more agreeable, I proceeded to 
improve the time, while waiting for Mabel to appear, in 
discussing with great enthusiasm the higher education of 
women. As the minutes went by, and there was no sign of 
Mabel, I grew uneasy, and finally asked, in an off-hand way, 
if she was not in. Mrs. Pierce looked at me in astonish- 
ment as she said, “What! haven’t you heard about the 
cruise? Mr. Wendell made up a party on his yacht, and 
very kindly invited Mabel.” “ You don’t mean to say she 
went?” I gasped. “ Why certainly,” she replied; ‘ Mabel 
is very fond of sailing, and was regretting, only the other 
day, that she had had no opportunity this summer of being 
on the water.” I was almost stunned. It was too much. 
“ His yacht,” indeed! How kind of him to invite her! 
Mrs. Pierce was evidently puzzled at my behavior, and said, 
“You seem surprised.” I was completely bewildered, but 
determined to make a desperate effort to unravel the mys- 
tery. ‘ Yes,” I answered, “ because I certainly heard Miss 
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Mabel tell you that she detested the water.” “TI really 
think you are mistaken,” she answered ; “can you remem- 
ber the time?” “Last Monday evening,” I replied, explain- 
ing that I was just on the point of making a call when I 
remembered an engagement which called me back to the 
hotel immediately. Mrs. Pierce suddenly began laughing, 
and as soon as she had regained her composure said, “ Yours 
was a very funny mistake, though quitea natural one. I was 
only urging Mabel to take Apollinaris at meals.” “A very 
funny mistake,” I thought, as I arose to leave, suddenly 
recalling a previous engagement, and upsetting the vase on 
the table as I reached for my hat. 

A few days later a letter came from Wendell, saying that 
he was forever my debtor, not only for the pleasant cruise, 
but because my generous offer had been the means of uniting 
two lives that lived for one another. And that’s “ Why I 
left Newport.” 





The Last Rose. 


TS petals strew the garden-walk, 
’Mid eddying swirls of fallen leaves, 
Whose autumn splendors gaily mock 
The pale-hued beauty summer gives. 


Vain rose! Didst thou, then, think to vie 
My gay chrysanthemums, which know 
The secret of the sunset-glow, 

And in that vain endeavor die? 


Thou shouldst have lain on Cynthia’s breast 
Among her snowy laces pressed ; 
And told her with thy dying breath 
How sweet a thing was such a death. 
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Arthur Hugh Clough. 


“ DOETRY,” says Matthew Arnold, “interprets in two 

ways. It interprets by expressing with magical feli- 
city the physiognomy and movement of the outward world ; 
and it interprets with inspired conviction the ideas and laws 
of the inward world of man’s moral and spiritual nature.” 
It interprets for us the sighing of the wind and the beating 
of the waves upon the shore; it hears, in the humming of 
the bee, strains of music wafted from the lofty isles, and 
“ sails into thesunset beyond the far Cathay.” Besides thus 
expressing for us the truth that is in outward nature, it 
may interpret the phenomena of the mind of man where 
truth has its clearer and fuller revelation. It may paint the 
ineffable beauty of spiritual things; it may describe the 
subtle operations of the mind and conscience, the delicate 
changes of joy and grief, of hope and despair, or may shed 
its kindly light over that dark struggle with evil to which 
every human soul is called. 

These two provinces of poetry, of course, overlap and run 
into each other, but are sufficiently distinct for purposes of 
classification. Taking a rapid survey of English literature, 
we find that in the earlier masters, Chaucer and Spencer, 
the former of these two functions of poetry largely pre- 
dominates, that the two are harmoniously blended in the 
universal genius of Shakespeare, who, with equally profound 
insight, reveals the secrets of nature and of the soul; and 
that the latter is given prominence in the modern English 
school of poets, to a large extent in Tennyson, and notably 
in Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough. 

To no English poet of our century has there been given 
a deeper insight into the moral and spiritual world than 
to Clough, nor have any spoken in words of truer import, 
of warmer sympathy or of more courageous conviction. 
Clough’s poetry exhales the subtlest thought and the ripest 
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spiritual experience of his age—an age characterized by the 
spirit of search and unrest, and more agitated than its pre- 
decessors by the importunate and ever-recurring problems of 
human destiny. As Clough’s friend, Matthew Arnold has 
sung: 


“There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life ; 
* * * * * * 7 7 * 
A longing to inquire 


Into the mystery of this heart which beats 
So wild, so deep in us. To know 
Whence our lives come, and where they go.” 


By this restless spirit of the age Clough was profoundly 
moved; and his poems bear the marks of a severe mental 
conflict with doubt. Like many another of the leading 
spirits of his time, he was compelled, reluctantly, to aban- 
don his belief in the truth of historic Christianity, though 
retaining an unshaken confidence in its moral and spiritual 
teachings. 

To such a mind as Clough’s, intensely spiritual in its 
nature, yet racked with doubts as to the reliability of the 
sources from which it has been wont to derive comfort, 
counsel and help, two courses are open. Either it will sink 
into utter atheism and despair, or, on the other hand, it 
will cling to the inner assurances of the conscience yet 
more tenaciously because their outward confirmation is 
lacking. Clough chose the latter course. To him, faith 
still remained “ the one reality.” 

A biographer remarks that his very rejection of traditional 
beliefs formed an important part of Clough’s power to help 
his generation. It was a strong proof of his sincerity, and 
gave him the conspicuous and attractive attitude of an 
earnest seeker of the truth. Nor is any deep apprehension 
of truth to be obtained except through severe conflict and 
after long search. It cannot be compressed within the 
narrow limits of a creed. lt transcends the poet’s vision, 
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and “ passes on before the speculation of philosophy and 
the aspiration of religion.” Every honest doubt helps to 
its realization. Blind and unquestioning acceptance is a 
sign of spiritual stagnation and decay. “ The present age,” 
says Newman, “ requires something deeper and truer than 
satisfied the last century.” The spirit of independent 
investigation in science, philosophy and religion is one of 
the most promising signs of the times. Only when the 
angel had stirred the waters did the pool of Bethesda pos- 
sess healing virtue; only in a “travail of hearts” was the 
coming of the Son of Man. 

However the grounds of his intellectual belief may 
have failed him, Clough was still constrained by fidelity 
to a supreme ideal and by the solemn call of duty. He 
still obeyed the law of renunciation, giving up, ut the 
demand of sincerity and honesty, spiritual ease and comfort, 
and even that which had been a lamp unto his feet and a 
light unto his path.” “In every pure soul,” says Carlyle 
(another of Clough’s most intimate friends), “in every poet 
and wise man, the Christian religion finds a new missionary 
and a new martyr.” We cannot believe that the earnest 
striving of any soul after truth is in vain, for, though he 
may never free himself from doubt and contradiction, yet 
others, perchance, through his failure, shall be helped to a 
surer and serener faith. In the beautiful and hopeful words 
of Clough-himeelf: 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“ And not by eastern windows only, ; 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


Clough saw that the best way to dispel the mists of doubt 
was by the heat of moral action. This finds expression in 
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one of the most remarkable of his short poems, “ Qui laborat 
arat,” commencing, 


“O only source of all our light and life, 
Whom as our truth, our strength, we see and feel, 
But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 
Alone aright reveal !” 


He felt the need of some supreme, controlling motive for 
action; of some leader to whom he might render complete 
and joyful allegiance : 


“© that the armies indeed were arrayed! O joy of the onset! 
Sound thou Trumpet of God, come forth, Great Cause, to array us, 
King and leader appear, thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee.” 
—* Bothie of Tober-na- Voulich.” 


If such a cause and such a leader were found as to com- 
mand our entire devotion, and furnish us the motive and 
the ‘means for intensely personal, yet unselfish, action, 


“Oh how would then 
The pitiful rebellions of the flesh, 
These caterwaulings of the effeminate heart, 
These hurts of self-imagined dignity, 
Pass like the seaweed from about the bows 
Of a great vessel speeding straight to sea!” 
ciuif Dipsychus.” 


Clough’s first long poem, and that by which he is most 
widely known, is “ The Bothie of Taber-na-Voulich.” It 
is called “ A Long-Vacation Pastoral,” and relates, in flow- 
ing- hexameter, the romantic experience of an Oxford stu- 
dent in the Scottish Highlands. It reminds us at times of 
the “ Aineid” in the buoyancy of its verse and its light- 
hearted spirit. There is a healthful out-door atmosphere 
about it, which gives it a peculiar charm. It was evidently 
written in the glow of perfect health, and it is interesting, 
in this connection, to note that Clough, while at Rugby, was 
a famous runner and swimmer, and that he is celebrated in 
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William Arnold’s “ Rules of Foot-ball” as the best goal- 
keeper on record. 

Of the three others of his long poems, “ Amours de Voy- 
age,” “Mari Mogno,” and “ Dipsychus,” we must say a 
word of the last as being the most significant, and probably 
the most valuable of Clough’s works. It is cast in the form 
of a dialogue, the scene of which is laid in Venice, and 
shows considerable dramatic power. As its name implies, 
it is the record of an inward conflict, and it deals with the 
subtlest intellectual and moral problems, reaching at times 
to heights of spiritual elevation and outlook. It tells of a 
soul which would devote all its energies to the quest for 
truth, yet is solicited by the old temptations of worldliness 
and pride; which craves some worthy and suflicient field of 
action, but is cramped and maimed by the petty occupations 


of life. 
“We ask action, 
And dream of arms and conflict ; and string up 
All self-devotion’s muscles, and are set 


To fold up papers.” 


For dealing with these and others of the deeper problems 
of life, Clough had one all-important qualification, namely, 
purity of character. He shuddered at the very suggestion 
of evil, exclaiming— 

“Oh, great God! 
Why, why in wisdom and in grace’s name, 
And in the name of saints and saintly thoughts, 
Of mothers and of sisters, and chaste wives, 
And angel woman-faces we have seen, 
And angel woman-spirits we have guessed, 
And innocent sweet children, and pure love, 
Why did I ever, one brief moment’s space, 
But parley with this filthy Belial?” 


These are the words of one who is keenly alive to the 
* sensibility of principle and the chastity of honor.” 

The general severity of tone of “ Dipsychus ” is relieved 
by frequent flashes of humor and satire, and softened by 
descriptions of Venetian landscape. 
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“ How light we go, how softly! Ah, 
Were life but as the gondola! ” 


In a short series of verses entitled “ Poems on Life and 
Duty,” our poet directs the keen shafts of his satire against 
the “positive morality ” of his day. A poem on “ Duty” 
opens the series : 

“ Duty—that’s to say, complying 
With whate’er’s expected here ; 


On your unknown cousin’s dying, 
Straight be ready with the tear.” 


In the great metropolis, he tells us, there still prevails the 


old rule of “ each for himself,” and of such universal appli- . 


cation is it, that— 


“After death we do not know, 
But scarce can doubt where’er we go, 
The devil take the hindmost, 0!” 


He gives us also a version of the Decalogue, revised up to 
date : 
“ Thou shalt love one God only ; who 
Would be at the expense of two? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency. 
- +. a * * * * 


* * 

“Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 

* * * 7 * * * * * 


“Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat.” 


His satire at times does not lack for bitterness; but is 
directed always against vices, and is never made the ally of 
irreverence. 

The fine-strung and sympathetic quality of Clough’s 
nature is exquisitely illustrated in his short poems such as 
“ Sic itur,’ “Qua cursum ventus,” and “ Through a Glass 
Darkly.” These are filled with the sadness of human iso- 
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lation, with “the burden and the mystery of life,” but are 
lighted with the hope that all which here perplexes us shall 
at last be made plain. A verse or two from the last named 
may serve to illustrate their general tone: 


“ What we, when face to face we see 
= The Father of our souls, shall be, 
John tells us, does not yet appear ; 
Ah, did he tell what we are here! 


~ * 7 * 7 * ~ * 
“My child, we still must think, when we 
That ampler life together see, 


Some true result will yet appear 
Of what we are together here.” 


It may not be known to some that Clough was a resident 
of this country for several years, during which he lived at 
Cambridge, Mass. It was during his voyage across the 
Atlantic and while in America that he composed his beauti- 
| ful “Songs in Absence,” which give expression to the 

yearning of home-sickness, and catch their tone and accent 
from the “ Moaning of the Homeless Sea ”— 


“Come home, come home! and where a home for me, 
Whose ship is driving o’er the trackless sea? 
To the frail bark here plunging on its way, 
To the wild waters, shall I turn and say 
To the plunging bark, or to the salt sea foam, 
You are my home? 
* * * * * * * ~ * + 


“Come home, come home! and where a home hath he, 
Whose ship is driving o’er the driving sea? 
Through clouds that mutter and o’er waves that roar, 
Say, shall we find, or shall we not, a shore 
That is, as is not ship or ocean foam, 
Indeed our home?” 





We have quoted thus at length from Clough’s poems 
because we have felt that they may be thus much better 
appreciated than through any criticism of ours. Clough is 
not the most musical of our poets. His verses, while not 
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lacking in beauty and cadence, are by no means perfect as 
works of art, and often show glaring defects in construction 
and rhythm. They have great and permanent value, how- 
ever, as exhaling the subtlest thought and ripest spiritual 
experience of the age, and as being the free expression of a 
pure, noble, loving and gentle spirit. a 





To Morning. 


MPTY vision, wherefore stay, 
Till the dawning of the day? 
From my sight away! away! 
Forth, the birds are singing. 


Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone, 

Senseless vision, time draws on; 

Vanish, for thy work is done, i 
Matin bells are ringing. 


Welcome, merry morning bells, 

Sweetly forth thy music swells ; 

What mad joy each echo tells! 
With the dawn awaking. 


Welcome, welcome, morning bright, 

Scatter visions of the night, 

Drive them with thy golden light, 
Day is near the breaking. 





Ait “ Tucker's.” 


WRITE this as a confession of a folly of my youth, 
which I hope God has pardoned, and whose terrible con- 
sequences I trust He has, in some way, made easier to bear 
for the innocent one who suffered them, if He has not, in 
His merciful providence, taken her from the earth. 
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It was five and thirty years ago, although it seems but 
yesterday. I was not then the wreck of a man that I now 
am. My health was good, my conceit in myself unbounded, 
and my power of attracting women, as I thought, was unlim- 
ited. Oh, God! what a fool I was. My profession was 
that of a civil engineer, or surveyor, as they called it then. 
Strong, well-developed, and capable of enduring any 
amount of hardship, I was a youth of goodly promise. 
At the time of which I write, I had a position on a corps 
which was surveying a temporary railway route through 
the Alleghenies. We had been doing very good work, and, 
having pushed far up into the mountains, were now run- 
ning along the mountain side, a few hundred feet above the 
bed of a small stream which they now call “Slate Run;” 
we called it “Deer Creek” then. The neighborhood was, 
at that time, one of the wildest sections of Western Penn- 
sylvania. Moonshiners, counterfeiters and other such char- 
acters abounded there, and plied their nefarious trades with 
an impunity scarcely ever interrupted. One crisp October 
morning, while helping an axe-man with his work, I had 
the misfortune—aye, the worst misfortune I ever had—to 
inflict upon myself a very severe injury. I found that Ihad 
nearly amputated my leg. We had passed “ Tucker’s” 
just the day before. ‘“ Tucker’s” was a long, low, tumble- 
down sort of a shanty, on a peculiarly desolate part of the 
mountain, where an old man and his daughter lived together 
in solitude. The place had a bad reputation, but on account 
of its secluded position was rarely visited, and might there- 
fore easily become the object of disparaging rumor. Our 
line passed through Tucker’s little farm, and we had been 
compelled to cut down one of his trees, which had made 
_ him very angry. So I didn’t much relish the prospect of 
being carried back there. But it was the only place within 
a radius of seven miles, and thither I had to go. After 
a great deal of parley, in which the daughter took part, the 
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old gentleman consented to my remaining there until I 
could be removed to some more convenient place. 


Then began the most miserable two weeks which I have 


ever spent. Lying there upon my back on that hard straw 
bed, the days were years. I shudder even at the memory 
of it. I studied the lithographs and engravings, cut from 
old numbers of illustrated papers, which adorned the wall. 
I tried to make some method out of the madness of the rag- 
carpet which covered the floor. I watched the half-dead 
flies slowly crawling across the ceiling. I imagined the 
clock to be playing some jig I knew, and tried to whistle an 
accompaniment. I did everything I could think of to pass 
the time, but it hung on my hands as heavy as lead. Some- 
times in the evening the men of the corps would come down 
to see me. Had it not been for their visits I think I should 
have died. But I was a good eight miles from where they 
were working, and getting further away every day, so they 
couldn’t come very often. 

My hosts did not trouble me much at first, but I had 
ample opportunity to study them. Mr. Tucker was tall and 
slim, and his face was very narrow and covered with a sparse 
gray beard. His nose was sharp, his lips thin, shutting 
themselves together very tightly. His chin was very promi- 
nent. His most peculiar features were his eyes, which were 
small, black, twinkling, guarded by straight, low brows. 
He never opened them to their full extent. His daughter 
was as much like him as a daughter could be, excepting that 
her eyes were large and gray. AsI recall.her now she must 
have been beautiful. Her conversation, for she talked with 
me quite frequently, had in it a jarring undertone of cynic- 
ism. I came to the conclusion that they had once been in 
better circumstances. 


One evening late in the fall, “ Margery,” ‘as her father 


called her, came into the room. I can see her now, just as 
she stood in the half-light of that November day. 
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“You have been away long,” I said; “I have missed you.” 
She blushed, and made some remark about having been in 
town. It was then that the terrible idea of making her 
love me entered my head. It must have been a suggestion 
of the devil. Oh, that I had repelled the very thought of 
it as unworthy of a man, and endured my wearisome confine- 
ment for a few days longer! Physical weakness had under- 
mined my character. The idea took possession of me, cap- 
tivated me. How the days would pass! Whata delightful 
study it would be! I would soon get well and go away. 
She would forget all about me. Marry her! No! a thous- 
and times no! I didn’t love her. Her life was entirely dif- 
ferent from mine. In those days I had an expression I was 
fond of using in respect to marriage—* Cutting one’s own 
throat.” Oh,no! Such an idea was absurd. What an idiot 
I was. Little did I think that a wife should never gladden 
my house, or a child’s prattle make music for my heart! 

The plan succeeded but too well. I soon saw that she 
loved me passionately, although she tried hard to conceal it 
in her maidenly way. Time went on wings. I was rapidly 
getting well, looking forward to leaving “ Tucker’s” at an 
early date to resume my work. A few days before that 
determined for my departure my interest in Mr. “ Tucker’s” 
movements was excited to an unusual degree. I observed 
that he always slept during the day. I had heard peculiar 
noises at night, seeming to emanate from the room he occu- 
pied. One night, as I lay awake, I thought I distinguished 
the jingle of metal. Listening more intently, I heard a 
regular sound as of some one pounding in the other end of 
the house. My aroused curiosity knew no bounds. It over- 
powered me. I could now walk about, and, my strength 
gradually coming back to me, I determined to unfathom 
the mystery, if mystery it was. 

The house, as I have said, was built of but one story. 
Above was a loft which ran its whole length, and was used 
asa sort of lumber-room. I thought I could get up there, 
2 
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and, crawling along until I was directly over Mr. Tucker’s 
room, could look down and see what he was doing. I put 
the plan in practice one night shortly after. 

Creeping along the dusty boards which, laid upon the 
rafters, served as a ceiling to the room below, I saw that 
there was a light in Mr. Tucker’s room. Creeping nearer 
and looking down, I shuddered as I saw him leaning over a 
crucible placed upon a furnace in the middle of the room. 
His iron-gray hair was disheveled, his shirt loosened at the 
collar and his sleeves rolled up to the elbow. Around him 
were scattered all the tools of his nefarious trade, stamps, 
dies, ingots. Ona table which ran around the side of the 
small room lay heaps of shining dollars. The windows and 
door were blanketed with bed-quilts. 

In some way or other, I never knew how, I slipped and 
fell into the room amid a cloud of dust. We glared at each 
other for a few miuutes. 

“ Aha!” he sneered; “caught in your own trap. Is this 
your return for my hospitality? Is this the way in which 
you repay my kindness and my daughter’s? You evidently 
don’t know me. Do you think I look like a man who 
would commit a crime like this for nothing? Do you think 
one life more or less makes much difference to a man who 
will take such risks as these? You have come between me 
and my revenge; you’ll pay for it dearly. Why do I do 
this?) Years ago the government robbed me, robbed me 
infamously, robbed me of all [ had. This is my revenge. 
Isn’t ita good one? You have dared tp attempt to thwart 
mein it. You shall take the consequences.” And in a 
twinkling there was a pistol muzzle at my face. I mur- 
mured something about the law punishing such a deed. 
“Dol look as if I cared much for laws?” he said, with a 
sneer. “ You are responsible for your—” but before he 
could finish a bar of metal came whizzing across the room 
and hit him upon the head. He tottered and fell. Margery 
was bending over him. She it was who had struck him, 
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and for me! My God! what a terrible deed! A voice 
rang in my ears, “I have killed him—my father!” I can 
never forget it. I hear it now. Oh, how awful it was— 
that piercing shriek! I tried to lift her up. She looked at . 
me in a dazed sort of a way, then straightened herself and 
flang me away. How noble she looked! I loved her then. 
After that I have no recollection. The next I remember I 
was at home with my friends. They told mel had been 
out of my head for weeks, and had been calling “ Margery,” 

“ Margery,” all the time. 

I have tried to find Margery Tucker all my life since. I 
heard once that she was a raving maniac, and haunted the 
wild places where she used to live. But I cannot find her. 
I hope she is dead and her fearful sufferings at an end. 





Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Painter and Poet. 


i EVERY age there have been men who, though doing 
but little work of their own, have exerted a wonderful 
influence upon their day and generation. They open up to 
the world regions where they themselves dared not tread, 


“And, with their mild persistence, urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


The position of a pioneer in new fields of art is a noble 
one, and no man in our day could claim it with more jus- 
tice than Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the leader of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement in England, the friend and associate 
of Millais and Holman Hunt, the dearly beloved master of 
Swinburne and William Morris. His disciples may have 
surpassed him in both painting and poetry, but it was from 
him that they drew their first inspiration. “ He was,” says 
one who knew him well, “a point of fire, a nucleus of pure 
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imagination that never stirred nor shifted, but scintillated 
in all directions. His most obvious function was to sit in 
isolation and have glimmering spirits presented to him for 
complete illumination. He was the most prompt in sug- 
gestion, the most regal in giving, the most sympathetic in 
response of the men I have known or seen.” 

In painting, he was the originator of the famous Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, to whom, if we may trust Ruskin, 
England owes all that is good in her art to-day. In poetry, 
we only begin to realize his influence when we learn that 
both Swinburne and Morris dedicated their first works to 
him as to their friend and master. He was, in fact, the sun 
around which revolved that great system of painters and 
poets, under whose light England awoke to a new life in 
every branch of art. 

But Rossetti was not only an inspiring, but a creative 
genius, and this we are apt to forget when we think of his 
wonderful influence upon the lives and works of his disciples. 
And yet it is apparent that no man could have exerted such 
an influence who was not a bold and original thinker, as 
well as a kind and inspiring sympathizer. There must be 
action to create influence. It is not enough for a man to 
think great thoughts, he must express them if he would 
sway the minds of men. Let us then examine the work of 
Rossetti, and determine, if we can, its distinguishing char- 
acteristics. 

In the middle of this century art in England had reached 
its lowest ebb. The conventionalism against which Ruskin 
directed all his efforts, and “an English art exhibition of 
1849,” to quote the words of Mr. Stillman, “ was the most 
laughable gathering of misapplied brains which could be 
found in any country.” In this state of things a band of 
young men, seven in number, gathered together, and declared 
it their deliberate purpose to revolutionize art. It was no 
new doctrine that they preached; it was the old doctrine, 
which yet is ever new, that in art, as in life, truth is the one 
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thing needful. They called themselves the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, because it was in the painters before Raphael, 
Giotto, Angelica and Perugino, that they found that strong 
desire for truth which was lost when art neglected the true 
in its eager search for the beautiful. They were assailed by 
a storm of denunciation and derision, but they lived it down, 
and through them the art of England to-day is nobler and 
loftier than ever before. In this revolution Rossetti played 
the chief part. Inferior to some of his associates in execu- 
tion, he was by far their superior in conception; and his 
first picture, “The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,” though weak 
in drawing and lacking the splendid coloring of his later 
pictures, was so full of expression and of intense feeling that 
it marks an epoch in English art. To the end of his life he 
was deficient in technique, and his drawings were apt to be 
stiff and angular. Ruskin mentions the reluctance with 
which he exhibited some of them to a celebrated sculptor, 
with whom he was conversing on the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. Their faults were so apparent, while their beauties 
were lost on the eye of one to whom form was everything. 

But though Rossetti made little progress in drawing he 
speedily developed that wonderful gift of coloring, which is 
one of the most striking characteristics of his pictures. 
The Pre-Raphaelites have been praised as the greatest color- 
ists of modern times, and in this quality Rossetti was easily 
first among them. The only thing to which his colors can 
be likened is the stained glass of old cathedrals. It is said 
that it is impossible to hang a painting of Rossetti’s with 
other pictures. Its gorgeous color extinguishes them, as 
the sunrise puts out the stars. 

But the chief merit of Rossetti’s painting is not his color- 
ing, but his expression. If there was anything that he 
loathed, it was genre painting. To him art had a deep and 
solemn meaning, and it was his task to reveal this meaning 
to the world. So it comes that his pictures are full of 
intense feeling, of strong passion, of deepadoration. Take 
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for example his famous picture of Mary Magdalen. The 
_ drawing is most faulty, but the faces of the repentant sinner 

and the forgiving Saviour are conceived and portrayed in 
such a manner as to fill the heart with awe and reverence. 

But to us Rossetti is of more interest as a poet than as a 
painter. His pictures are, for most of us, unknown and un- 
knowable, but his poems are open to us all, and through 
them better than through his paintings we can realize his 
power as an artist. For the very quality that he lacked in 
painting he possessed abundantly in poetry. His verse is 
never harsh and never rugged. He wrote in many metres, 
and had a perfect control of them all. From the beauti- 
fal simplicity of the “ Blessed Damozel,” to the “ linked 
sweetness, long drawn out,” of his sonnets, his poetry is 
always musical : 


“ And now ’tis like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely fiute, 
And now it is an angel’s song 
That bids the heavens be mute.” 


We may divide Rossetti’s poems into three classes, medi- 
eval ballads and studies, poems of pure thought and high 
meditation, and poems of love. Of course, this is but a 
rough division, and there are many poems, such as his in- 
imitable translations, that refuse to be grouped with any of 
these classes, but it will serve us for the purpose of con- 
sideration. 

Under the first class we may put such poems as “ Eden 
Bower,” “ Troy Town,” and “Sister Helen.” Perhaps we 
may best class with these that wonderful poem, so full 
of mystic medieval symbolism, the “ Blessed Damozel.” 
This is the best known of all his poems, and it deserves 
this honor, both for its beauty of form and its lofty imagi- 
nation. It is like a piece of soft music, and the pauses, 
when the writer remembers his lost love, seem like a sweet 
voice when the accompanying instrument has ceased for a 
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moment. But there are other poems not unworthy to be 
classed with this. The exultant passion of Lilith, in “Eden 
Bower,” as she gloats over the coming desolation of the 
garden, when 


“ None shall know when the storm-wind whistles 
Through roses choked among thorns and thistles;” 


and the bitter hate, born of love and blind as he of the 
ruined maiden, in “ Sister Helen,” who sells her soul to be 
revenged on her false lover, place these two poems among 
the finest ballads in modern English. 

In the second class we find some of his best poems, such 
as the “ Burden of Nineveh,” “ Dante at Verona,” My Sis- 
ter’s Sleep,” “‘Soothsay,” and many of the songs in the 
“ House of Life.” These poems are all characterized by a 
loftiness of thought and breadth of treatment that mark 
Rossetti as far more than a clever reproducer of old forms, 
or a writer of “pretty” verse. Take, for example, the con- 
clusion of the “ Burden of Nineveh,” or the magnificent in- 
vective against a degraded republic in “ Dante at Verona,” 
or such a verse as this from “ Soothsay:” 


“ Let love of all Theology 
Be to thy soul what it can be. 
But know—the Power that fashions man, 
Measured not out thy little span, 
For thee to take the meting rod 
In turn, and so approve on God 
Thy science of Theometry.” 


When we read such passages as these we feeljthat they are 
the work of one who is a true poet, and not a mere clever 
verse writer. 

But the third class is, perhaps, the most characteristic of 
all his poems. In it we find such poems as “ Love’s Noc- 
turn,” “The Portrait,” “The Stream’s Secret,” all the 
noble sonnets of the “ House of Life,” and{many of the 
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songs connected with that work. These poems are full of 
an eager, tremulous passion, unlike anything else in English 
verse. They are, in the highest degree, sensuous, but they 
are not sensual, nor do they ever offend us by the grossness 
found in some of Rossetti’s imitators, notably in the poems 
of Oscar Wilde. “They embody,” says Mr. Myers, “ Ros- 
setti’s religion of Beauty, and his worship of Beauty incar- 
nate in a lovely woman.” Far more likely, it seems to me, 
they embody Rossetti’s love for his young wife, and his 
passionate sorrow when, after a few months of married life, 
she died. His grief at her death was such that he placed 
the manuscripts of all his poems (and at that time he had 
published nothing) in her coflin, and it was not until years 
afterward that the entreaties of his friends obtained per- 
mission to have the coffin opened and the poems recovered, 
But whatever these poems express, they are wonderful in 
expression. Let me quote a striking passage from Swin- 
burne’s essay on Rossetti. Speaking of the “ House of 
Life” he says: “All passion and regret, and strenuous 
hope and fiery contemplation, all beauty and glory of 
thought and vision, are built into this golden house, where 
the life that reigns is love; the very face of sorrow is not 
withered, but has the breath of heaven between its fresh, 
live lips, and the light of pure, sweet blood in its cheeks. 
There is a glow of summer on the red leaves of its regrets 
and the starry frost-flakes of its tears.” 

Considering Rossetti’s poetry as a whole, we find in it 
three great characteristics—originality, lyrical power, and 
the faculty of putting striking thoughts into striking words. 

His originality is seen both in the choice and the render- 
ing of his subjects. Sated as we are with the extravagancies 
of the later Pre-Raphaelites, we fail at times to realize how 
original Rossetti is; but when he first wrote his poems there 
was nothing in the English language to which they could 
be compared. Of his first poem, the “ Blessed Damozel,” 
Mr. Gosse says: “In its interpretation of mystical thought 
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by concrete images, in its medieval fervor and consistence 
of fancy, in its peculiar metrical faculty, it was distinctly 
new—original as few poems, except those by acknowledged 
masters of the craft can be.” And as he says of this, so 
may we say of all Rossetti’s work, “it is distinctly new.” 

We have already noticed Rossetti’s lyrical power, yet too 
much notice can hardly be taken of it. Whether he writes 
fiery ballads or gorgeous sonnets, he is equally at ease. The 
striking resemblance in general poetic effect between the 
“Blessed Damozel” and the “Ancient Mariner” has 
been remarked. But Rossetti, though he never equalled the 
lofty grandeur of Coleridge, as seen, for instance, in his 
apostrophe to Mt. Blanc, was by far his superior in ease and 
graceful flow of verse, as well as in variety of metres. The 
musical effect of some of his rhythms, such as that of the 
“ Burden of Nineveh,” or the re-echoing refrains of “ Troy 
Town,” stand alone unimitated, because inimitable. 
| But the thing with which we are most impressed in read- 
ing Rossetti is the crowd of striking thoughts and images 
that fill every page. These are at once original, and embodied 
in the choicest language, so that this faculty of expression 
is a combination of the two qualities we have already noticed. 
As an example, take the beautiful similes in the “Blessed 
Damozel : ” 

“ Her eyes were deeper than the depth 


Of waters stilled at even. 
* * * 7 _ * 


Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together.” 





Or the striking opening of the “ Portrait: ” 


“ This is her picture as she was, 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone.” 
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Or the wonderful interpretation, in “ The Sea Limits,” of 
the sea’s voice : 


“ Time’s self it is made audible, 
The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 
Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea’s end.” 


In the “ House of Life ” there is hardly « sonnet that does 
not embody some striking thought in striking words. It is 
hard to choose from so much that is good, but the sonnets 
“ Lovesight,” “ Nuptial Sleep,” “ Vain Virtues,” and “ Lost 
Days,” seem to me the most beautiful in thought and lan- 
guage. 

Such are the general characteristics of Rossetti’s poems, 
and the more we study these poems the more vividly these 
characteristics stand out. There are few poets who will so 
well repay study as Rossetti, and there are none who are so 
little studied. The general ignorance on the part of the 
reading public of Rossetti’s works is something wonderful, 
and to account for it is difficult. Perhaps one reason is that 
a great part of his verse requires close study to render it 
intelligible. Rossetti did not write so much for the public 
as for a small circle of friends, which is clearly shown by the 
fact that, though he began to write in 1847, he published 
nothing, except a volume of translations, until 1870.. With 
this feeling he cared but little if much of his work was 
obscure to the public—to the initiated it was clear enough. 
Quite as strong a reason, however, for this ignorance is the 
Pharasaical bigotry which lumps Rossetti, Swinburne, Mor- 
ris and their followers together, dubs them the “ Fleshly 
School,” and rejects their work as “ earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish.” But no one who can so far overcome this feeling as 
to open Rossetti and read for himself can ever return to his 
state of blinded prejudice; on the contrary, these poems 
will be to him a new revelation of the truth of beauty and 
the beauty of truth. 




















A Sonnet. 


HE leafless trees stand cold and stiff and stark; . 
O’er all the fields doth fall the lambent light 
From the wan window of the queen of night, 
) = And wakes fantastic fancies; where, half dark, 
With classic walls whereon the ivies cling, 
Half shade, but in the fairy flood, half bright, 
Old Nassau stands. Oh rare and blessed sight! 

None thread her hallowed halls; no voices ring, 

Nor echoes sound; enchanting night chains all. 
Time-honored walls, what deeds thy years have known! 
What laureled fame thy faithful sons have won! 

In silent slumber rest. Sleep, sacred hall; 

Sleep now, but when nepenthic night is flown, 
Ah, then awake! Thy work is not yet done. 








1 nives, 


The Course in Physics. 


HE study of this science is one of the most valuable and 
interesting of our curriculum. It deals with facts,’prin- 
ciples and modes of thought, which to the average student 
are a revelation of things undreamed of, and this complete 
unfamiliarity is doubtless one reason that most college men 
regard it as the bugbear of Junior year, if not of the whole 
course; whether justly or not remains to be seen. 

Within a few years a marked change in the method of 
instruction has taken place. Its aim now is not so much to 
bring up in succession a great number of wonderful facts and 
experiments, but first to educate to new habits of thinking, 
not strictly, albeit, either to mathematics or psychics, and 
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secondly, to give such a knowledge of the laws underlying 
the most simple and ordinary phenomena as may enable 
the student to work on independently, if he so choose. This 
change adds very much to the utility of the study as a fac- 
tor ot education, and does not, after the first steps are taken, 
detract greatly from its interest; but there is a difficulty 
increased by the condensed nature of the text-book in use. 
This presents the gist of whole pages in a sentence, and 
often, for this very reason, baffles the student and wastes his 
time, until the mystery is fully and interestingly elucidated 
in the class-room. 

New studies present their greatest difficulties at the 
beginning. We have the aid of most able and considerate 
instructors, and a comparison of the text-book with any 
other work on the same scientific plan will instantly reveal 
its superiority for its intended purpose. The fact remains, 
that to most men, the course recurs as unsatisfactory; a 
blur of formule and definitions. The nature of the sub- 
ject precludes its being made equally clear to all in a given 
time, and the problem remains, as in all instruction, how to 
accomplish the greatest good to the greatest number. The 
question is as to whether too much is not attempted in 
the time, or else too little aid obtainable collateral to the 
text-book. Ample explanations are given in the class-room, 
but many require additional private study in order to digest 
this, for which no work of reference is at present obtainable 
that is not much more abstruse than the text-book. And 
the above holds true for certain others of the more advanced 
courses involving mathematics. 

The changes made are conceded to be in the right direc- 
tion. May we not hope for some additional step, that the 


result for the time invested may be greater? 


E. M. H. 





























A Desideratum. 


COLLEGE situated in a small town, such as Princeton, 
has, in many respects, the advantage over a city univer- 
sity; but in one particular, it is at a decided disadvantage. 
The majority of our students are excluded from the oppor- 
tunities of enjoying many lectures and concerts extended to 
the students of many of our sister colleges. As has been so 
often said, this want is especially felt in second term, and 
many are the expedients that have been resorted to. Two 
years ago, a lecture course was inaugurated, but so poor 
was its success financially, that it was thought imprudent to 
attempt it again last year, and the result was almost com- 
plete stagnation in second term. 

The Dramatic Association, with great credit to itself, did 
its best to enliven matters; an Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe 
also exerted itself in our behalf, aud even the Salvation 
Army, at a later period, developed some interest. But these 
chance amusements are not to be relied on, and we would 
require something more substantial. To be sure, there are 
the library meetings, a feature peculiar to Princeton, and one 
most praise-worthy; but they only affect the two upper 
classes. 

We noticed recently in the Princeionian a suggestion that 
the under-graduates should again attempt to organize a lec- 
ture course, but we would propose that the faculty should 
take an interest, and use its influence in this matter. There 
are many men of note, who either live in, or visit this 
country, whom the college at large would be only too glad 
to hear, and who would come almost for the asking. We 
can learn a lesson in this regard from the University of 
Penn. Last year they listened to Cannon Farrar, were 
addressed by Steven B. Elkins, on “ Free Trade,” in a 
speech noticed throughout the country, and this year they 
are to be tavored by a visit from Justin McCarthy. 
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What could be more profitable than to have Blaine or 
George Wm. Curtis to talk to us on the live questions of 
the day? It would be a most admirable supplement to our 
course in political economy, and would awaken an interest 
among the student body on those great subjects which are 
pressing on the minds of all thoughtful citizens. 

Lawrenceville, even, has its lecture course, under the 
auspices of which a number of eminent men have addressed 
the school; and surely, with the immense personal influence 
of our distinguished President in our favor, we might also 
have the privilege of seeing and hearing the men who, to-day, 
are influencing thought and action. We would urge upon 
the attention of our faculty the feasibility and advisability 


of taking steps in this direction. 
K. F. 





College Songs. 


N LOOKING over the “Carmina Princetonia,” one is 

impressed by the small number of songs we can rightly 
call our own. 

With the exception of “ Old Nassau,” “ New Jersee,” and 
the “ Triangle ” song, together with the class odes, the ma- 
terial is almost entirely of foreign source. 

In view of the fact that singing forms, such a pleasant 
feature of our social life in college, and since it is something 
in which all of us, to a greater or less degree of success, can 
participate, we wonder why there should be so few distinc- 
tively Princeton songs. 

We believe it is owing to a lack of interest in the matter, 
and not to a want of ability. The high character of our 
Glee Club entertainments, from year to year, shows plainly 
that there is a fine musical talent among us. 
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Occasional bursts of poetry in the Lit. and on Chapel 
Stage, also convince us that there are bards in our midst 
capable of furnishing the verse. Old North, the Cannon 
and the Campus, together with the familiar scenes of stu- 
dent life, certainly afford worthy themes. 

Last year some patriotic alumnus, recognizing our need in 
this direction, offered a prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best original song. As the competition was, unfortunately, 
very limited, the committee thought best to withhold the 
reward. It would be a mistake to let the matter rest here. 
The interest aroused in the subject then, together with our 
increased number of students, would, unquestionably, be 
productive of better results if the same inducements were 
offered again. 

While our college is constantly broadening its curriculum, 
and making rapid strides of progress in every direction, it 
is unfortunate that our number of songs should remain at a 
standstill. It is to be sincerely hoped, then, that an oppor- 
tunity will be once more aftorded the fellows for developing 


their talents in this direction. 
B. H. 





A Voice to the “ Nassau Lit.” 


At THIS time of the foot-ball season it is possible to get 
some idea of the showing the teams of the different 
colleges will make in the race for the championship; or, at 
least, to gain some estimate of the work which may reason- 
ably be expected from our own team. Unsteady play, how- 
ever, is sure to make a reliable criticisim difficult, for the 
range of possibilities is very great, and the team’s true 
strength cannot be exactly computed. This, unfortunately, 
is the case with Princeton. It would be hard to find men in 
better training and individually capable of doing as much 
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rough, earnest work as ours; and the aim this fall has been, 
therefore, to secure good team play. But the result of more 
than six weeks’ steady work has not, I am bound to say, 
met with entire approval. The fact that most of the men 
are new, not only to the team, but to the game itselt, may 
account in great measure for this deficiency in this most 
important requisite for success in maintaining the high 
standard set by last year’s champion team. But failure to 
fall on the ball, the amount of fumbling done behind the line 
and the lack of snap displayed in lining up for a scrimmage, 
all are, at this advanced period of the season, unexcusable, 
and are sure to prove a bar to all hopes of success when 
we face the strong team which Yale will certainly put in 
the field. 

These defects can, however, be remedied by closer atten- 
tion, on the part of each man, to what is expected of him— 
to get the ball at all hazards and in the least possible space of time. 
The whole team need not only to back each other up, so as 
to take advantage of every opportunity—and many could be 
made—of advancing the ball into the enemy’s territory, but 
all must play with greater unanimity; and when anyone 
has the ball let him keep his eyes and ears wide open, and 
watch every opportunity to pass it. Above all, let the team 
watch their captain, and pay attention to his signs; for by 
so doing the men will know what is to be done, and when 


they work, will work together. 
R. C. Braprorp, ’87. 





Senior Elections. 


a. present Senior Class finds itself in a position analo- 
gous to that of its predecessors—on the verge of electing 
the men who are to be its representatives on Class-day. 
It is but reasonable to suppose that the usual electioneering 
process is to be gone through with, during which all are 
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afforded the opportunity of both standing by friends on the 
one hand, and paying off old scores on the other. In regard 
to the first privilege, we can only say that it may be abused 
to the extent of filling the offices on the basis of personal 
affinity, with no regard to the qualifications of the candidates 
for the offices in question. Such a course can only end in 
embarrassment to all parties concerned, as well as to the 
class as a whole. 

Where two candidates are in the field whose qualifications 
are such as recommend them for election, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that, under such circumstances, a man will 
cast his vote for that candidate for whom he has a personal 
preference, but to vote upon such ground when the neces- 
sary qualification is known to be lacking can only argue a 
determination to set self-interest above the interest of the 
class. Which in this case are to have the preference ? 

In regard to the second privilege, that of “ paying off old 
scores,” we have not yet reached that state of universal 
benevolence where such a tendency is to be entirely disre- 
garded, but its abuse creeps in when, in order to beat the 
opposing faction, all personal claims, supposing the needed 
qualification, are disregarded, and the one motive is the 
defeat of the candidate of the opposing party. The aim in 
this case seems to be not so much to elect good men as to 
defeat others, whether good or bad, merely because they 
are the standard bearers of the opposition. 

Machine politics should hardly find a place in under- 
graduate elections. It is not the province, nor should it be 
in the power of cliques or coteries, however fair their methods 
of procedure, and however honest their purposes, to elect 
“straight” tickets. It is to be hoped that the men chosen 
will be the choice of the Class, not the candidates of a fac- 
tion, elected by “solid” vote, with the aid of a few non- 
descripts who are promised “a finger in the pie” as a 
reward for their unselfish surrender of self-respect and 
sound conviction. 

3 














Vorces. 





Princeton's Opportunity. 


HE FACT that the development of American literature 

has owed so little in the way of fostering care to our 
institutions of learning, can only be contemplated with 
chagrin by the graduates of our own and sister colleges. 
The man of letters of the past and present, in pursuing 
the vocation to which his genius has called him, bas met 
with little encouragement of a substantial sort at the 
hands of those who have most appreciated his work, and 
who have gloried most in his achievements. Our roll of 
American authors has upon it comparatively few names 
which are found also upon the pay-roll of our colleges. 
Lanier, Holmes, Mitchell, Lowell and a few others, com- 
plete the list. 

Added to the neglect of which we are speaking, other 
causes—making it all the more important that some action 
should be taken—are operative in debarring the lilerateur 
from that consideration which is his due.. That our age is 
one in which the pursuit of literature as a profession is, to 
say the least, a hazardous undertaking, needs no demon- 
stration. Books are the delight of few; the best books the 
delight of fewer still. Pursuit of wealth, or its display, 
seems to absorb the attention of the average citizen, while 
books and the makers of books are forgotten. 

Another cause operating harmfully to the man ot letters 
is the absence of an international copyright law, an evil at 
ouce patent, and demanding speedy remedy. That our con- 
temporary men of letters are hampered by the evils we have 
mentioned, a quotation from an article appearing in the 
November Harper’s on the “ Literary Movement in New 
York,” will suffice : 

“The two poets who have done the most to preserve the fine tradi- 


tions of their art, during the period that followed Bryant’s comparative 
. abandonment of creative work, long before he died, are Richard Henry 
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Stoddard and Edmund Clarence Stedman. Both of them have been 
absorbed in great measure by enyhynee not favorable to the highest 
phase of inspiration.” * * “No college or university has 
enlisted them to lecture on belles-lettres; few special honors or emolu- 
ments have been bestowed upon them; most of the positions offered 
them have been worthless.” 


Such a statement, coming to us from the outside world, 
can but awaken feelings of regret that Princeton has not, in 
the past, stood more ready to show her appreciation of the 
labors of those who have added so much to that department 
of her curriculum, which many desire to see advanced to a 
position which shall be recognized equally with that of the 
department of philosophy. During the past year the claims 
of literary Princeton have met with no slight recognition. 
The New Princeton, covering as it does a field wider than 
that covered by other contemporary reviews, has had an 
auspicious enirée into the republic of letters. It remains for 
us to further manifest our intention of aiding the cause of 
literature in America by extending an invitation to some 
“ Knight of the Quill,” whose genius is already recognized, 
and whose labors we have learned to value. With Yale 
is associated the name of Donald Grant Mitchel, whose 
“Reveries of a Bachelor” is probably well known to most 
collegians; with Harvard are associated the names of 
Holmes and Lowell—the ruling spirits of to-day in Ameri- 
can literature. Why may not Princeton have her poet and 
man of letters, whose names shall be associated with the 
literary movement of the times? 














EpIroriALs. 





Kaitorials., 


O Mr. Westcott, Professors McNeill and Magie our 

thanks are extended for kindly acting as judges in our 
Sketch Contest. Mr. C. B. Mitchell was the successful 
competitor. 








E WOULD again remind our contributors that we 
offer a prize of twenty dollars for the best story con- 
tributed to our December issue. This is regarded the most 
important contest of the year, as the prize is offered in 
connection with what may be styled the Lir.’s “new depart- 
ure,” for the fiction department of the Lit. is only of a few 
years’ growth. That the Liv. in taking this step acted 
advisedly is shown now in the prominence given the short 
story in all imaginative literature. On this account we 
offer this prize with our mid-winter number in order that 
all may have time to do themselves justice. Stories for the 
contest should be left at the Editorial Rooms, 1 N. R. H., 
on or before the 8d of December. Word limit, three thou- 
sand. ' 





E FEEL called upon to express the wish that a more 
vigorous and wide-spread competition for places upon 

the next board could be manifested by the class of ’88 than 
has been the case since the beginning of thisterm. Though 
we cannot complain of the standard of some of the articles 
handed in, there has not been that briskness of competition 
which the liberality of our prize system, and, we may add, 
the reputation of the class, would lead us to expect. We feel 
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pained at being obliged to mention the subject, but we wish 
to clear up any misapprehension that may exist in the minds 
of the Junior class-men; and we feel assured that a mere 
mention of the matter will have the desired effect. Doubt- 
less, there are many who are holding back choice produc- 
tions, either to give their fellow classmen a chance, or else to 
secure some of the more valuable rewards offered later in 
the year; to such we would say that one of these prizes 
depends on the number as well as the quality of the contribu- 
tions, and that we hope to award the other in our next issue, 
which we will be unable to do if the articles fall below the 
standard, an event which we do not fear, but which presents 
itself as a remote possibility, if there is not a lively compe- 
tition for the prize. In view of the high literary tone 
which the college in general has taken during the past few 
years, it would be a pity for any claes—we will not say to let 
it drop—but allow it to remain at a standstill. 





The Lippincott Prize. 


C IS manifest on every hand that the public is taking a 
deeper interest in collegiate life than ever before. The 
daily press acknowledges the demand for college news by 
placing special reporters in all prominent collegiate circles, 
and now Lippincott’s popular magazine proposes to publish 
a series of articles on social life at the. prominent colleges. 
The article on Princeton will appear in the April number. 
They offer a prize of fifty dollars for the best article on 
“ Social Life at Princeton,” to be written by an undegradu- 
ate of the academic department. The article must contain 
not less than four thousand words, and must be submitted 
to the editor of Lippincott’s on or before the 1st of Febru- 
ary. This offer should call forth the very best talent in the 
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college, for every undergraduate should feel an interest in 
seeing that the article is truly worthy of Princeton, and, as 
a literary production, stand well in the light of comparison 
with the articles from the other colleges; besides, the offer 
is exceedingly liberal, and, if the article is of sufficient 
merit, it will serve to introduce the successful competitor as 
@ periodical writer. 





The New Library Bulletin. 


: yar recently-published bulletin-lists of the books lately 
added to the Library, show that not only is the number 
of volumes it now contains being increased all the while 
by the best new books which are published, but that each 
department is being supplemented to its fullest extent. 
There are now on the shelves, besides the best publications 
of the past twelve-month, many other additions which it has 
been deemed desirable to make. Among these last is a 
photo-lithographic reproduction of the folio of 1623. Other 
reprints and editions of Shakespeare and much valuable 
and interesting Shakespeareana secured at the Crosby sale 
last spring, have been added, so that the Library now presents 
unusual facilities for Shakespearean study. Another nota- 
ble improvement in the efficiency of the Library is the 
replacement of the books which have been lost. The dis- 
heartening gaps they made have been filled up, and it is to 
be hoped that, in the future, carelessness and vandalism will 
not make such inroads upon the shelves. We trast that 
future additions to the Library will be made with as much 
forethought and care as has marked the recent ones, and 
that those will be as timely and valuable as these. 























EDITORIALS. 





The Glee Club Trip. 


UR Glee Club was never, perhaps, in a more prosperous 

condition ; due, no doubt, largely to the successful trips 
made by the organization last year and the year before. 
The vacant positions have all been contested for with ut- 
most zeal, and each evening witnesses careful and pro- 
longed rehearsals, in preparation for the first tour, which 
is to take place during the Christmas vacation. While 
the Club thus ardently practices, the management carefully 
peruses the various railroad guides, advises with the alumni 
in distant cities, and completes all business negotiations 
necessary to insure a successful Glee Club trip, namely, a 
trip which will serve as the best possible advertisement for 
the college, be a success from a financial point of view, and 
not be altogether wanting in attraction to the Club itself. 
Two years ago, a western trip through Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and the interior cities of Illinois and Ohio, was 
found to contain these requisites, and last year, one through 
the chief cities of the South proved a success beyond all 
expectation. This year, the trip as yet is not finally fixed 
upon. At first, there came a warm invitation from the 
Pacific coast, and there was a ready willingness to respond, 
on the part of the Club, but a leave of absence for so 
extended a trip could not be obtained, and so the project 
had to be abandoned. While the trip is thus being planned, 
and two points, at least, have been determined upon—Chi- 
cago and St. Louis—we would like to suggest that the Club 
turn toward the North-west after it reaches Chicago, giving 
concerts at Milwaukee, Winona, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis, giving concerts at such 
intermediate points as may appear advisable. That the 
College is in need of a judicious advertisement at these 
points, there can be no doubt, for, with the exception of 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis, there is not a single rep- 
resentative from any of these cities in College. We have 
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large numbers of alumni in all of these places. Omaha is 
said to contain the most flourishing Princeton Alumni Asso- 
ciation in the West, and yet the city is unrepresented among 
us. Surely, their interest and enthusiam in college matters 
has been stifled by the engrossing cares of business life. 
Nothing would serve better to arouse their ardor for their 
Alma Mater from this dormant state, than to hear again the 
jolly, good-humored side of student life, as presented in the 
songs of our Glee Club. Viewed from a financial stand- 
point, there is no reason why such a trip should not bea 
success, for the places are all large cities, containing large 
numbers of college-bred men, and have given large houses 
in the past to concerts by similar organizations. Neither 
would such a trip be without interest to the members of 
the Club, since it would be entirely novel, as no Princeton 
Club, of late years, has been North-west of Chicago, as it 
would be to cities attractive in themselves, both for unpre- 
cedented growth and beauty of situation. Of course there 
may be minor considerations which would make such a trip 
utterly impracticable, and we only wish to present the advan- 
tages of this tour, with the hope that it may be taken, if 


possible. 





Nursery Epics. 


F THE intrinsic merit of the beginnings of literature lies 
in their archaic character, and if this alone is sufficient 

to draw the loving scrutiny of the antiquary and bibliophile, 
how much more deserving of our attention are those 
Nursery Epics, if we may so call them, which occupy so 
large a share of our youthful minds, and whose absorbing 
interest bears so many repetitions. What are the similes 
of Shakespeare or of Milton to our young imagination in 
comparison with the inspired rhythm of Old Mother Goose ? 
What are all the riches of the literary world to the sterling 
jingle of her rhyming coin? How truly did he say, who 
stands in this invidious contrast with that glorious old dame, 
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whose only later rivals are Andersen, Grimm and the Arabian 
Nights, how truly did Shakespeare say, “Comparisons are 
odious,” and how he is condemned from his own mouth. 
What preparation for the cares and crosses of the world 

could equal in efficacy the manifold philosophy of that 
1 treasured doggerel of childhood; what could so cleanly 

fire the imagination, or so purely inspire the heart, or so 
equably sway the somewhat fickle judgment, or so deliciously 
tickle the wayward fancy of babyhood as the time-loved 
melodies of Mother Goose? As we have said before, they 
can only gain by comparison—with whatsoever literature or 
language you please. 

Bat, if we come to look at it, there is more truth in the 
above claims to supremacy than is generally imagined. 
Nowhere else is it truer that “more is meant than meets 
the ear.” The origin of the greater part of these rhymes 

is so lost in antiquity that the delicious charm of many is 
} enhanced by their coherency being more than dubious; 
again, owing to the fact that the interpreters of the text are 
not, as a rule, profound philologists, phraseological errors 
have crept in which sometimes invalidate the logic of the 
smoothly flowing lines; but it is a branch of antiquarian 
research that would well repay the seeker, and which has 
already been appreciated by some among us, who have 
elucidated many of the darkly historical allusions which 
abound and have often, we must own, overwhelmed us with 
admiration for the unparalleled ingenuity of the conceal- 
ment. But, in regard to the meaning of some, there can 
be no more doubt than that a few were certainly meant to 
mean nothing. What, for instance, could equal the deli- 
cious satire of 





“The King of France and ten thousand men 
Drew their swords and put them up again!” 





But the true inwardness of “ Little Jacky Horner” is not 
80 apparent, it is not on the surface that he who 










“Sat in the corner 
Eyeing the Christmas pie” 
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was no other than the head-cook of a great noble, who sent, 
as a present to the King, the title-deeds of a number of 
large estates, and took the novel method of baking them in 
a pie, and the dangerous one of sending the baker of it as 
the guardian, for the miserable thief 


“ Put in his thumb 
And pulled out his plum,” 


which was the title of an estate he particularly coveted, and 
for which little eseapade he probably lost his head. The 
last work of Mr. Caldecott contains a beautiful interpreta- 
tion and illustration of “ Sing a Song o’ Sixpence,” which 
we recommend most heartily to all who have good enough 
memories and clear enough heads to make a timely com- 
parison between the literature of their manhood and that of 
their babyhood—between modern fiction and ancient Mother 
Goose. 





N the death of Dr. Hodge, Princeton has experienced 

a loss peculiarly her own. Connected, as he was, with 
the College, the Seminary and the Town, and, during his 
life-time, proudly claimed as a son by each, so, now, each 
has the privilege of cherishing his memory as a personal 
possession. Coming into contact, as he did, with so many 
men from all parts of the country, while his intellectual 
greatness made them proud to call themselves his pupils, 
his rare personal magnetism compelled a feeling of devoted 
friendship. The loss to the church is irreparable, and all 
over the country the learned will unite with the churchmen 
in mourning his loss and paying his memory the tribute that 
he was great as a Christian and great as a scholar, and all 
who have known him will add—great as a man. 
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LITERARY GossIP. 





Literary Gassip. 


* T saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like silence, listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge, nor solitary thorn ; 
Shaking his languid locks, all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer, that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden corn.” 
— Thos. Hood. 


HE GOSSIP would like to invite all his readers up into his “den” 
this chill November afternoon, to while away with him the hours in 
a pleasant chit-chat 


** Of old books, of old friends, of old times.’’ 


My thoughts of college life on some of these dark, cheerless fall nights, 
when I am making my way to the club, splashing through unexpected 
puddles, and soaked by the rain, are not altogether ideal, and my exclama- 
tions at these times, especially when I have just come down plump and 
square into an unusually deep pool, have a decidedly unspiritual empha- 
sis. But when, as in the case this afternoon, I am comfortably seated in 
my easy chair, before my fire which is burning brightly in the grate, 
with my literary friends smiling on me from the shelves, and with my 
fancies curling off in wreaths of—no, I had almost forgotten, in the vivid- 
ness of these other familiar surroundings, that my sweetheart had con- 
fiscated my pipe—college life seems like a dream, from which I would 
fain never awake. O, I cannot tell you of all the quiet hours I have 
spent in this dear old “den!” Life here without it would be for me but 
@ poor approximation to the true style of living. 


“ To mount to this realm is a toil, to be sure, 
But the fire here is bright and the air rather pure.” 


You will forgive the little conceit if I tell you that I imagine I feel as 
Thackeray did when he penned the following in one of his ballads: 


“ In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs.’’ 


Here are my books, over in this corner. You see, my library is only 
just started. I am making my literary acquaintances slowly. I like to 
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bring in one new friend at atime, and prove him “ good and true” before 
I introduce him to my long-tried and trusty companions. I was very 
much delighted with what our own Charles Lamb had to say in the Octo- 
ber Lippincott about choosing a library: “ Let your library,” he writes, 
“be a growth, and not a construction on any one’s plan. When you feel 
sure about a book for the permanent value of its ‘ wisdom,’ or need it 
for ‘use,’ or crave it for ‘delight,’ or are drawn to it from ‘ piety,’ buy it, 
and bring it home with the feeling of a medieval master mason when 
he set a new stone in his cathredal walls. Buy one at a time. Let its 
acquisition be a separate transaction and expenditure; and if you can, 
bring it home under your arm.” 

Our literary companions influence our characters as much as, if not 
vastly more, than the associates of our daily life, and “ Noscitur a Sociis” 
is quite as true in the one relationship as in the other. It is said that 
. “Ben Jonson used to gu spying into people’s libraries to find out the 
people themselves.” 


“When I would know thee * * * my thought looks 
Upon thy well-made choice of friends and books ; 
Then do I love thee, and behold thy ends 
In making thy friends books, and thy books friends.” 


It is a mistake, I think, to limit our intimacy with books, in college, 
to a Greek Lexicon, a Trigonometry and a Syllabus on Ethics. Emer- 
son, you know, said that he thought “the idle books under the bench at 
the ‘Latin School’ were as profitable to him as his regular studies.” 
Besides, we ought to begin collecting our library now; for the associa- 
tions connected with the books which we have here bought and read, 
will, in after years, be among the pleasantest memories of our college 
days. 

“* We cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations ; ’’ 


but from those “years that bring the philosophic mind,” it will be sad 
indeed, if we have no such associations of literary friendships formed in 
these halcyon days, to look back in memory upon: And it is to these 
dismal afternoons, late in autumn, when the trees on the dear old cam- 
pus are mourning, with naked, outstretched arms, for their brilliant 
leafage, and the grass has lost its verdure; when we draw the curtains 
and chat together about our books, while the twilight is hastening on, 
that our recollection will turn with the saddest but sweetest remem- 
brance. 

I love to sit alone sometimes, on a quiet evening, and, as Charles Lamb 
said, “let books think for me.” You reckon this, with a half sneer, the 
book-worm’s prerogative, I know, but I think we do not wisely to despise 
this prevalent genus so contemptuously. For myself, I have felt drawn 
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towards him more than ever before, since reading a few evenings ago, in 
this musing way, a charming little volume, significantly entitled, “The 
Pleasures of a Book-worm.” Its author is a born bibliophile, and certainly 
(if we may estimate him by his book), in following out the gift that was 
in him, he has developed into a very genial spirit. His desultory talk. 
about the books he loves, his quaint reflections on them and their 
authors, are refreshing to all lovers of literature. He is one of the initi- 
ated, who knows the pleasures of “ browsing” among his treasures, of 
fondling them and of arranging ‘and sorting them on the arrival of some 
new associate. “One gets thus,” he says, “by degrees to understand 
with rare sympathy, the affection expressed by Lamb in the quiet kiss 
with which he sometimes greeted his best-loved books, and the careful 
manner with which rare spirits handle the companions of their most 
blissful moments.” 

He cites the incident of Wordsworth’s visit to Southey in his last 





days, when he found him slowly walking around his library, looking” 


at his books, taking them down and “ patting them with both hands 
affectionately like a child.” The account he gives of the strange 
characters which the book collector encounters is graphic and delightful. 
There is a charm which only the book-lover can know in hunting through 
out-of-the-way places and old corner book-stalls for the first edition of 
some treasured volume, some 


“* Small, rare volume, black with tarnished gold.” 


The book-worm has undergone a metamorphosis in the last generation 
or two. In his present state his educated taste does not lead him indis- 
criminately to devour any and every thing in published form. With 
more apparent delicacy of appetite he limits himself to chosen food, and 
where before he tasted everything, until his dyspepsia, both physical and 
literary, well-nigh relieved the world of his obnoxious presence, now, 
as by intuition, he at once recognizes what is best suited for digestion, 
and we would willingly go a long distance to spend an hour in his con- 
genial company. He has added a distinctively new trait to his character 
lately. While he still retains his old love for the contents of a book, 
feeling somewhat towards this as Tony Lumpkin did towards the inside 
of a letter, that it “generally contains the cream of the correspondence,” 
and while Sherman’s famous couplet 


“ For him delicious flavors dwell 
In books as in old Muscatel,”’ 


applies to him as strongly as ever, now his passion comprehends, in 
addition, the exterieur, all that contributes to the general get-up of a 
volume. If it isan old book, he must know “ the circumstances, happy 
or sorrowful, under which it was conceived, written, published. Noth- 
ing, in fact, is too trivial about such a book to interest the genuine book- 
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lover. If by dedication or inscription it carries indications of a friend- 
ship existing between its author and one of the world’s great men, so 
far is its value, as a center of association of ideas, enhanced. If, in 
addition to this, it bears upon it, by autograph marks, or otherwise 
unmistakable proof of having been read and loved by some famous 
character, its worth becomes ten-fold increased.” If, however, it is a 
modern book, such as only the peerless publishers, Macmillan & Co., 
and the perfect printers, R. & R. Clark, our kin beyond the sea, know 
how to produce, or such as Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are bringing forth 
in this country, then the book-worm enjoys a feast in which only the 
initiated can share. The feel of such a book, its very look ‘even, consti- 
tutes half its charm. Give me that book which is “ pleasant to handle 
as well as to read,” and if this declaration allies me with the modern 
species of book-worm, I must confess to the desire of remaining in my 
present company. 

But I have become so interested in our afternoon chat, that, all un- 
noticed, twilight has passed into darkness, and already the bell must 
have rung the supper hour. Before we meet again, the greatest event in 
the College world will have occurred. It remains for us to demonstrate 
that the foot-ball prestige of Yale University is not superior to that of 
Yale College, which means that the championship pennant shall still 
float over the halls of Old Nassau. Then we will not regret eating 
Thanksgiving turkey on Friday. Have you ever celebrated a real solid 
Thanksgiving in New England, when the snow was falling, which you 
knew only the warmth of the next April’s sun could melt? “ When the 
old Father sought to honor the heavens with substance and first fruits ?” 
I pine for some of those old days to come again, when, 


**Just at one, the full Thanksgiving feast, 

Rich with the bounties of the glowing year, 

Is spread ; and, from the greatest to the least, 
All crowd the table and enjoy the cheer. 

The list of dainties will’ not now appear, 

Save one I cannot pass unheeded by, 

One dish, already to the muses dear, 

One dish, that wakens memory’s longing sigh— 
The genuine, far-famed, Yankee, pumpkin pie.” 
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Kiitor’s Table. 


HE Harvard Monthly for October has an article by Phillips Brooks on 
the architect, Henry Hobson Richardson. The following extract 
will probably prove interesting : 

“The first quality of genius was certainly in all that he did. It was 
instinctive and spontaneous. Based upon thorough study, generally ex- 
pressing great ideas, it yet was true that there was much in Richardson’s 
work of which he gave, and could give, but little or no account as to 
how it came to pass. He was nota man of theories. His life passed into 
his buildings by ways too subtle even for himself to understand. And 
so he has done a larger work than he ever deliberately resolved to do. 
When Mr. Freeman was here in America, he wrote in the midst of much 
hearty condemnation of our architecture: ‘In these round arch build- 
ings I see a hope for a really good American style. The thing seems to 
have come by itself, and the prospect is all the more hopeful if it has,’ 
He apparently never hear of Richardson, but it is Richardson’s work 
that he is feeling. And yet no man ever said to himself less than Rich- 
ardson: ‘I will make a style of architecture for America.’ He simply 
did his work in his own way, and the style was there.” 

The same number has an excellent essay on Herrick, from which we 
take the following: 

“ Herrick’s verse is neither intense, mystic nor mournful. He does 
not, like Swinburne, sing of clinging lips, nor of bodies, ‘stained with 
sharp kisses red and white.’ He says what he has to say clearly and 
simply. Nor is he always bewailing his woes. As Palgrave says, using 
the words of some poet, Herrick ‘adds sunlight to daylight,’ and is able 
to ‘make the happy happier.’ He sings to Fortune: 


* Tumble me down, and I will sit 
Upon my ruins, smiling yet; 
Tear me to tatters, yet I'll be 
Patient in my necessity.’ ’’ 


The Critic occupies a unique position among American periodicals. In 
the first place, it is the only literary weekly that we have; and, in the 
second, its specialty is brief, impartial, thoroughly wholesome reviews. 
We would emphasize the word wholesome. Reviews in general are so 
impregnated, either with acid or treacle, that our literary digestion is 
very apt to be affected, unless we have regularly such health-sustaining 
nutriment as is offered weekly in The Critic. In addition to the specialty 
above mentioned, it throws in, for variety or good measure, a charming 
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bit of verse, a short pithy essay, interesting literary notes, and selections 
from current criticism. 


‘SORROW AND LIFE. 


Strong limbed, a boy is born to night : 


At dusk, an acorn, fate’s dread sowing 

Dropt swiftly mossward ; so, with might, 

Within the wood his cross is growing.”’ 
— The Critic. 


“Sham Legislation,” in the November New Princeton Review, will prob- 
ably open the eyes of its readers to the way public affairs are conducted 
by our legislative assemblies. The writer remarks in closing: “The 
simplest and surest way to avoid the shams of legislation is to send a 
better class of men to the capitol ; to put none but representative men 
on guard, and to retire the political tricksters to their dens.” 

In the same number we find, also, a strong article by Dr. McCosh, on 
“Realism: Its Place in the Various Philosophies.” Toward the close is” 
this admirable passage: “Scepticism, total or partial, will ever be con- 
fronted with facts which it cannot but believe. Idealism will ever feel 
itself floating insecurely in the air, as long as it has not a pillar in 
facts to which to attach itself. The foundation of Realism is fact—facts 
are its superstructure, and its copestone is a fact, and thus it stands firm, 
while other systems totter and fall. There may be problems which it 
cannot solve, mysteries which it cannot clear up; it will leave them in 
that state for the present, and wait patiently till they are elucidated, 
which must always be done by other facts.” 

Lippincott, for November, makes a new departure by publishing, at the 
end of the magazine, a complete novel. It does not cut down, or slight 
in any way, its other features, but rather adds to them. The “ Experi- 
ence Meeting” continues to be interesting. J. H. Williams, of the Nor- 
ristown Herald, tells how he came to be a funny man. 

We would call especial attention to the “Hints on Speech Making,” 
in November Harper's, by Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson. It 
contains many very helpful suggestions in regard to making an off-hand 
address, some of which are as follows: “(1) Have something that you 
desire very much to say. (2) Always speak in a natural key, and in 
a conversational way. (3) Never carry a scrap of paper before an 
audience. (4) Plan out a series of a few points, as simple and orderly 
as possible. (5) Plan beforehand for one good fact and one good illus- 
tration under each head of your speech. (6) Do not torment yourself 
up to the last moment about your speech, but give your mind a rest 
before it.” All these may seem simple and obvious, and yet not one 
who reads these lines but has seen or experienced failures that have 
happened from their non-observance. Mr. George William Curtis’ 
department, “ Editor’s Easy Chair,” is well worth reading. In the “ Edi- 
tor’s Drawer,” we find a curious Harvard will, written by a member of the 
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class of 1794. It is cast in the form of a humorous poem, and gives a 
first-rate insight into the college life of nearly a hundred years ago. 

Mr. John Fiske continues his historical studies in the November Atlantic 
by an excellent paper, “ The Germs of National Sovereignty in the United 
States.” 

There is a charming poem, entitled “Studies for Pictures,” in the last 
Atlantic. Space will permit us to quote but a few verses: 


“ A lonely lake lies far among the hills, 
Whose northern sides are dark with whispering pines ; 
Fed from their breasts by dancing, dappled rills, 
For them alone it softly smiles and shines. 


At the quick touch of sudden, wandering breeze, 
Its scudding ripples spread o’er sandy bars ; 

And as the waves the slanting sunbeams seize, 
The water bi with a th d stars ! 





With sharp, green spears, the reeds and grasses pierce 
The still, dark water ‘neath o’er-hanging trees, 

As though some Pharaoh’s army, wild and fierce, 
Were buried, marching, as in Egypt's seas ! 


Over its heart it folds a scarf of lace, 

(Faint imaged clouds that stretch across the sky,) 
And, like white jewels, fastening it in place, 

The trembling hearted water-lilies lie.” 


We would recommend “Sunset Land,” in November Outing, to all who 
are fond of hunting and adventure. It is written in a graphic style that 
enchains attention. Thomas Stevens, the bicyclist, describes the very 
exciting adventures that occurred to him while passing through Koor- 
distan. 

Some of the sermons delivered by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher dur- 
ing his recent visit to England, appear in the Brooklyn Magazine for 
November. 

Nicolay & Hay’s “ History of Abraham Lincoln” is receiving high 
commendation from all sides. The Century seems to have “struck it 
rich” again by securing a work that is destined to be so immensely 


popular. 
Frank R. Stockton’s story, “The Hundredth Man,” is as original and 
enjoyable as everything else he has written. 


+ 

















Banks. 


Hece.’s Astuetics. By J. 8. Kedney. Griggs’ Philosophical Classics. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., publishers.) 

Very likely, many have been deterred from reading the “sthetics of 
Hegel ” on account of the size of the work. Now this critical exposition 
does away with the necessity of wading through his volumnous treatise ; 
for it is the aim of Mr. Kedney to state clearly all the important ideas 
contained in it, and at the same time to give a running commentary upon 
them. He succeeds admirably in both. “ Hegel’s Msthetics” began a 
new era in art criticism, and it has been the source from which many 
subsequent writers have obtained ideas and illustrations. A few excerpts 
taken at random will illustrate both Hegel’s profound thought and Mr. 
Kedney’s clear statement: “The enjoyment of Art is not increased by 
analyzing that enjoyment. That which delights us in it is the character 
of freedom manifest in its creations.” 

“ Without doubt, it is the destiny even of truth to be developed under a 
sensible form and thereby it furnishes Art with its purest type, as in 
the representation of the Greek divinities. But there is a still pro- 
founder manner of comprehending truth, where it escapes all alliance 
with the sensible, as no longer competent to contain it or express it. It 
is thus that Christianity has conceived it; and it is thus that the modern 
philosophic mind has transcended the mode which art employs to repre- 
sent the Absolute.” 

“In Music it is not so much our whole complex being that is taken 
hold of, as our simple Ego, the center of our spiritual existence which is 
put in movement. Thus in musical fragments easy to follow, and in 
which the rhythm is strongly marked, we feel the impulse to mark our- 
selves the measure, or to mingle our own voice with the melody. In the 
dance, the music passes in some way into the limbs. When music ac- 
companies the military march, it sustains the soldier by its regularity, 
and relieves the monotony of the tread, in filling the soul with harmony.” 


Ficute’s Scrence or Knowiepe@r. By C. C. Everett, D. D. Griggs’ Phil- 
osophical Classics. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., publishers.) 

In his early life Fichte had been entangled in a system of Determinism 
against which his spirit chafed, but from which he could find no relief. 
When he was about thirty years of age he became a student of Kant, 
and, in the “ Practical Reason” of that great philosopher, he found that 
the rigid necessity which had imprisoned him belonged only to the 
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world of the intellect. “The spirit itself had created this world and 
was free from its tyranny.” Accepting this new view with the greatest 
joy, Fichte applied himself to the promulgation and defence of Kant’s 
critical philosophy. He soon discovered, however, what seemed to him 
defects, and, besides, he did not consider that it was, as yet, completely 
organized. The fresh life that Fichte put into the system was the great 
difference between the new form and the old. There were other differ- 
ences, of course, and they are clearly brought out by Mr. Everett as he 
unfolds the system. A brief criticism, indicating the limitations of 
Fichte’s philosophy, is added at the close of the work. 


Specimens oF EncuisH Prose Styiz. Selected and annotated by George 
Saintsbury. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., publishers.) 


Weare almost afraid to review this work lest our great appreciation of 
it should lead us to use such flattering adjectives as to make the praise 
seem fulsome. Probably the best way out of the difficulty would be to 
give a brief statement of the object of the work, and then add a few 
quotations from Mr. Saintsbury’s introductory essay. After once read- 
ing the book we are at loss to see how any English student can believe 
his library is complete without it. Mr. Saintsbury’s object has been to 
form a collection of the most characteristic specimens of English prose 
style from Malory to Macaulay. At the beginning of each selection a 
very brief account of the author is given, and at the end of each selec- 
tion foot-notes are added, explanatory of difficulties of both matter and 
form. It is evident from the introductory essay which traces the evolu- 
tion of English prose style, that an exhaustive study of the subject has 
been made. The following extracts indicate Mr. Saintsbury’s views 
regarding the style of the different periods: 

“The work of Malory, charming as it is, and worthy to occupy the 
place of honor here given to it, is notoriously an adaptation of French 
originals.” 

“Tt was not until the reign of Elizabeth was some way advanced that 
a definite effort on the part of writers to make an English prose style 
can be perceived. It took, for the most part, one of two directions. The 
first was vernacular, in the main, but‘very strongly tinged with a pecu- 
liar form of preciousness. * * * Few things are more curious than 
this mixture of corduroy and clinquant, of slang and learning, of street 
repartees and elaborate coterie preciousness. On the other hand, the 
more sober writers were not less classical than their forerunners, though 
in the endeavor not merely to write Latin sentences rendered into Eng- 
lish, or English sentences that would translate, with little alteration, into 
Latin, they fell into new difficulties.” 

“Tt is not usual to think or speak of the eighteenth century as reac- 
tionary, and yet, in regard to its prose style, it to some extent deserves 
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this title. The peculiarities of this prose, the most famous names among 
whose practitioners are Johnson and Gibbon, exhibit a decided reaction 
against the plainness and vernacular energy which, as has been said, 
characterized writers from Dryden to Swift.” 

“ At the present day, among a very large number of general readers, 
and among a certain number of critics, ‘style’ appears to be understood 
in the sense of ornate and semi-metrical style. A work which is ‘ not 
remarkable for style’ ic a work which does not pile up the adjectives ; 
which abstains from rhythm so pronounced and regular that it ceases to 
be rhythm merely, and becomes metre ; which avoids rather than seeks 
the drawing of attention to originality of thought by singularity of 
expression, and which worships no gods but proportion, clearness, close- 
ness of expression to idea, and (within the limits incident to prose) 
rhythmical arrangement.” 


Tae Wiyp or Destiny. By A. 8. Hardy. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.25.) 

Truly a brilliant novel. There is hardly a page but exhibits some 
bright thought, some happy illustration. We condemn the fatalistic 
philosophy here upheld, but we cannot withhold our admiration for the 
ability displayed. This “ Wind of Destiny ” is not only interesting but it 
is also stimulating, both to thought and imagination. 


Tue Synruetic Parwosopry or Expression. By M.T. Brown. (Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $2.00.) 

In this work, the author, who is principal of the Boston School of 
Oratory, applies the philosophy of expression, as unfolded by Darwin 
and Mantegazza, to the arts of reading, oratory and personation. Much 
of the work is based on Delsarte, though the author has not hesitated 
to criticise his dicta whenever he has found what he considers error or 
unsound statement. We would recommend the book to all who take 
any interest in the subject of expression, and we feel confident they will 
be amply repaid for its perusal. 


Ortent. By Joseph Cook. Boston Monday Lectures. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.50.) 

A most instructive as well as pleasing series of lectures. Some of the 
topics treated are as follows: Palestine, Egypt, and the future of Islam ; 
advanced thought in India; Japan, the self-reformed hermit nation. 
The preludes to the lectures discuss such subjects as national aid to 
education, limited municipal suffrage for women, religion in colleges, at 
home and abroad. We willingly add our voice to the great chorus of 
praise for Mr. Cook’s ability as a lecturer, which has gone up from all 
parts of the world. 
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Tae Humorous Porrry or tHe Eneuish Lanevace, From CHAvcER TO 
Saxe. Edited by James Parton. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publishers. Price, cloth, $1.75.) 

The editor has done his work well, and the reader can indeed con- 
gratulate himself on having the largest collection ever made of the 
sportive effusions of genius. Some of the excellent features of the 
collection are the elimination of obscene and merely local poems, and 
the condensed notes. Mr. Parton, after a diligent search, came to the 
conclusion that none of the humorous poems written by women were 
worthy ofa place in this collection. He remarks: “ That lively wit and 
graceful gayety, that quick perception of the absurd, which ladies are 
continually displaying in their conversation and correspondence, never, 
it seems, suggest the successful epigram, or inspire happy satirical verse.” 
This dearth of humorous productions is rather a strange fact, and helps 
to justify a remark which we once heard, that though women had a 
keen appreciation of wit, as a usual thing they had no real sense of 
humor. This volume of selections is, of course, full of the most enter- 
taining matter, and the publishers have printed and bound it in a most 
attractive style. 


Normat Poonocrapuy. By W. H. Barlow. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, publishers.) 

This system of short-hand writing differs from the phonographies at 
present in use, in this respect, that it “uses the horizontal line, together 
with its various modifications, to represent the vowels and diphthongs, 
which, when used, are written in connection with the consonants, and 
without lifting the pen.” The system claims to secure more legibility than 
any other. 


Text-Boox or Cxurcn History. By Dr. J. H. Kurtz. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, publishers.) 

That this great work of Dr. Kurtz is appreciated in Germany is evi- 
denced by the fact that it has now reached its seventh edition. English- 
speaking people should be grateful that so valuable a work has been 
translated into our language, and thus been made available to all. The 
book indicates exhaustive research, careful analysis, clear and compre- 
hensive thought. The large number of students here who are going into 
the ministry would do well to add this book to their library. The 
binding and typography are all that could be asked. 


Our Government. By Jesse Macy. (Boston: Ginn & Co., publishers.) 

It is one of the prime duties of every citizen to make himself familiar 
with the workings of the government under which he lives, yet how 
comparatively few make any effort to obtain this knowledge. In the 
work before us we have a condensed and accurate statement of “ how 
the government grew, what it does and how it does it.” Such informa- 
tion will be found of great use in debates, essays and the like. 
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Kuavus Bewer’s Wire. From the German of Paul Lindan, by C. 8. 
Fleishman. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., publishers. Price, 
cloth, $100.) 


Quite a readable story. It gives many graphic pictures of certain 
phases of German life. 


A Bacuevor’s Biunper. By W. E. Norris. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., publishers. Price, paper, 50c.) 
An interesting society novel, the scene of which is laid in London. 
It is printed in large, bold type. 


Haut or THE American Wuia Soctety, 
October 22d, 1886. 
Wuenresas, God, in His inscrutable and all-wise providence, has seen 
fit to remove from our number 8S. N. Knapp, an honored graduate of 
the Class of ’85; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That, in his death we recognize the loss of one who, as a 
student, won the esteem and good will of his fellow-students by his 
manly qualities ; and 
Resolved, That we extend our most heartfelt sympathies to the bereaved 
family in this their deep affliction ; and 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the relatives 
of the deceased, and that they be published in the Peekskill papers, the 
Princetonian, and the Nassau Lirerary MaGazine. 
J. W. Exper, ’87, 
W. M. Irving, ’88, 
P. M. MacQuzen, ’87, Chairman. 


Hawt or THE Cuiiosopuic Socrery, 
October 29th, 1886. 

Wuerszas, It has pleased God, in his mysterious and all-wise provi- 
dence, to remove from our number Howard C. Betson, of the Class of 
’87 ; therefore, ‘ 

Resolved, That, although feeling the loss of a worthy member, we 
recognize in this event the will of One who doeth all things well, and 
tender our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family in their deep 
affliction ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family, and 
also published in the Princeton ian and Nassau Lirerary MaGazine. 

H. C. WaRREn, 
T. F. Turner, 
8. S. Iszarp, Chairman. 





